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CHRISTMAS GREETING 


“It’s Chris-mus!” The first one awake is the 
first one up, but not for long. The steadily 
growing mystery and suspense during the past 
weeks burst into the glorious enchantment of the 
Day that finally has arrived. 


It happens in each of our cottages, just as it 
happens all over the world wherever those live 
who sing the joy of Him who was born to bless 
the meek, the good, the children, and to prophesy 
that they alone would inherit the earth. 


Inside the crusty, rugged, ugly oyster shell 
lies the pearl. Through the dark, uncompromis- 
ing blasphemy of war shines the light of the 
Red Cross. 


Beneath the outer veneer of the world citizen, 
under the protecting verbalism of the sophisticate, 
the warm, susceptible heart gropes gingerly, half- 
fearfully, yet ever hopeful for that which was 
promised. And on Christmas Day the carefully 
hidden, the very potent if sometimes seemingly 
extinct element in man’s progress reveals itself 
boldly and in strident tones happily reiterates its 
creed for one and all to hear and marvel. 


“It’s Chris-mus!”’ Yes, once again it is. And 
may it be a very merry one for all of you. 


—wW.J. 
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The Teaching Of Reading In A Military Setting 


S. Roy HEATH JR.* 


Formerly Research Psychologist 
The Training School at Vineland 


It was not long after the start of World War II that the 
army found it profitable to induct a certain proportion of illit- 
erate and non-English speaking men. These soldiers were 
scrutinized to determine whether they were otherwise fit for 
military duties, and, if acceptable, were assigned to a special 
training unit. The writer was asked to review, with special 
reference to reading, his experiences as a psychologist in one 
such special training unit during the early years of the war. 


The methods described herein were devised and adopted 
after considerable experimentation and used for over a year 
to the general satisfaction and approval of the local command- 
ers. The teaching load was carried by some thirty instructors 
(all military personnel) with about 15 pupils per class. Nearly 
a thousand soldiers, each spending from eight to twelve weeks, 
received instruction during this period of a year. Four hours 
a day, interspersed with military subjects, were devoted to 
overcoming the language handicap, be it in speaking, reading 
or writing or combinations thereof. The goal was a fourth 
grade level of reading and expression but by no means did all 
the soldiers instructed achieve this standard. We simply did 
the best we could in the time available. 


There were three distinct groups, each taught by different 
methods: the English-speaking illiterate, the non-English- 
speaking (but literate in a foreign tongue) and the soldier 
speaking only on oriental language. The native born illiterate 
with an adequate speaking vocabulary presented a totally dif- 
ferent problem than the soldier who had learned to read but 
in a foreign language. With the former the task was one of 
teaching the mechanics of reading to a soldier with an ade- 
quate speaking vocabulary; with the latter we had to build up 
an English vocabulary with special stress on the peculiarities 

* The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to Basil Rath, Vsevolod Podlesski 


and Leon Dickoff who were collaborators with him in a mimeographed instructors 
manual from which much of the material included herein is drawn. 
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of English spelling and sentence structure. The Orientals, used 
to a pictographic written language, were taught separately be- 
cause they had to learn the basic structure of an Indo-European 
language. Occasionally we found soldiers illiterate in their 
foreign tongue but they were scarce in our particular unit. 


I. THE ILLITERATE 


This non-reader was usually below average in intelligence 
and reared in sections of the country less strict in requiring 
school attendance. Most had started school but left before 
completing the second or third grade. It can be said of only 
a few that educational opportunity was entirely lacking. The 
common situation ran something like this: He went to school 
in a rural area; he found special difficulty in learning to read 
because he was intellectually incapable of absorbing instruc- 
tion at that time. Because of this a poor attitude toward 
school in general developed and long-term truancy followed. 
This was easily rationalized on the basis that he was needed at 
home on the farm anyway. While growing up he would stead- 
fastly avoid any situation where he might encounter embar- 
rassment by his inability to read or write. Once inducted into 
the service he was forced to face the issue and, (this is im- 
portant) being mentally more mature as an adult, he was more 
capable of absorbing instruction in reading. This was the type 
of soldier we helped. Much less was expected of the urban 
reared soldier who failed to read after many years of forced 
school attendance in regular or special class schools. 


The central aim in teaching our illiterates was to provide 
them with a method of attack on a new word. The soldiers 
were going to be with us a relatively short time so that we 
wanted to equip them with a tool or device to take with them. 
This involved teaching them to differentiate each word into its 
sound parts, to pronounce these syllables and then to combine 
them into a complete and recognizable word. Enlargement of 
the reading vocabulary would depend on his own motivation. 
Once it was demonstrated to the pupil that he could learn to 
read, this motivation was often quite intense. Gradually he 
learned to recognize and write words that he had long been 
using in his spoken vocabulary. 
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The teaching program for illiterates proceeded through 
five distinct phases. At no time was a more advanced phase 
taught until the preceding one had mastered. The pupils nat- 
urally varied in the rate they completed the various phases. 
Once the class instructor noted a pupil’s readiness for a new 
phase, he was reported that day to a supervisor who placed 
him in a group receiving instruction in the next phase. 













A. PHASE I—CONSONANTS AND KEY WORDS 





In this phase a pupil was taught sounds of the consonants. 
The vowels were excluded because their inconsistancy in sound 
values offered too much confusion at this point. Reference to 
the consonants by their orthodox name was taboo. Instead 
each consonant was called by its particular sound value. To 
aid in fixing these sound values in the pupils’ mind, key words 
had to be memorized in this phase. These key words were se- 
lected on the following basis: 

1. Their initial sound had to contain the correct sound 
value for the initial consonant of the word. 

2. The words had to lend themselves to picture illustration. 
For example, the key word for the consonant “S” was “snake.” 
For this a colorful placard was painted to contain the picture 
of a hissing snake in the form of a letter “S.” Similar placards 
were provided as visual aids to be used in each classroom. 

3. As far as possible words were selected which would 
arouse in the pupil some specific association, preferably emo- 
tionally toned. 

The aim in this phase was to teach the pupil to (1) re- 
spond to the sound of the consonant by writing it and (2) to 
give the correct sound at the sight of the symbol. Drill would 
continue until these responses became automatic and their re- 
tention amply demonstrated. Following is the list of key 
words used: 








































b—boy k—kill s—snake 
c—cup 1—love t—tent 
d—dog m—mother v—victory 
f—farm n—nut w—watch 
g—girl p—pig x—extra 
h—home q—quart y—yellow 







j—jug r—run Z—zero 
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B. PHASE II—MONOSYLLABLES AND VOWELS. 


Here were introduced monosyliables and vowels. Much 
less stress was placed on correct pronunciation of the vowels 
than on the consonants of the monosyllables. Initially in this 
phase the subject matter was confined to nonsense syllables. 
E.g. ter, ker, nub, etc. The reason for this is that we wanted 
to be sure the pupil was using our method of attack on the 
syllable and not just eliciting a previously learned pattern for 
that particular configuration of symbols. Many pupils already 
possessed a sight knowledge of very common short words such 
as “hat,” “me,” and “you.” We wanted to check, in this phase 
particularly, whether a correct response to a word such as 
“hat” was accomplished through analysis and synthesis of the 
sounds involved or simply an automatic reproduction of what 
had been learned earlier in life. Later in this phase sense syl- 
lables or words were used. Eventually sentences were given 
and constructed using just monosyllables. 


C. PHASE III—INTRODUCTION OF POLYSYLLABLES. 


The pupil in this phase of instruction was taught to break 
polysyllables down into monosyllables. Then he is given prac- 
tice in combining monosyllables into polysyllables. Initially 
content is confined to nonsense polysyllables. (e.g. “tolkernab”’ ) 
Later words are used, with the instructor observing carefully 
whether the pupil was making correctly an attack on the new 
word. Again it was the method that we desired the pupil to 
practice and retain. 


D. PHASE IV—SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND WORD RECOGNITION 
FRoM CONTEXT. 


This phase involved further practice in the methods of at- 
tack but to this was added instruction in constructing sen- 
tences and recognizing words from the context of short simple 
sentences. In other words we wanted to demonstrate to the 
pupil the feasibility of intelligent guessing. Not all needed to 
be taught this. Some of the techniques used in this phase fol- 
lows: 
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1. Short written messages were passed out by the instruc- 
tor and each pupil performed as instructed by the message. 

2. Jumbled sentences were placed on the blackboard and 
the pupils were to arrange them in correct sequence either 
orally or written. 

3. Incomplete or incorrect sentences were sometimes used, 
permitting the pupil to complete or correct them. 

Examples: We sleep in a clean 
Soldiers eat in the mess hat. 

4. Easy reading material such as found in funny books 

and picture magazines was found useful. 


E. PHASE V—COMPOSITION AND EXPRESSION. 


In this final phase the pupil was taught to read and pre- 
pare military messages and such socially useful activities as 
letter writing, looking up words in the dictionary, and use of 
the telephone directory. Incidentally an amazing number of 
this group had never used a telephone. 

Text books containing interesting story material were dis- 


tributed, some of which were designed for the soldier to keep 
as his own. Except in this phase of instruction text books were 
rarely used. This was no criticism of text books per se but 
there did not seem to be any available that could be adapted to 
our methods of instruction. 


II THE NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING GROUP. 


This group was not a problem in the mechanics of reading 
but one of correct comprehension and expression of the English 
language through the medium of speech and print. It was a 
surprise to the writer to find so many persons who had lived, 
apparently in “foreign” districts, in our large cities for many 
years without absorbing an adequate command of the English 
language. Practically all the foreign born could read in their 
native tongue, probably because our immigration laws bar illit- 
erates. This group included Italians, Germans, Poles, Russians, 
other Slavs and the Portuguese or Spanish speaking from Cen- 
tral or South America. The Finns and Hungarians represented 
a different language family from the above named and required 
some special handling. 
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We had to find instructors who could speak the language 
of the pupils, preferably ones who had had to learn English 
after childhood so that they would have a proper appreciation 
of the task facing his pupils. Individual instruction had to be 
given in most cases and the writer can offer little more than 
to mention some of the special problems encountered. 

First the frequent irrational relationship between the 
sound and spelling of the word defied our use of any good “sys- 
tem” of teaching spelling. The sound valves of some of our 
letters and combinations of letters differed from conventional 
use in the pupils’ native tongue. Words like “lead” (metal), 
“to lead,” “piece” and “peace,” “night,” “through,” and 
“laugh” are representative of this problem. 

Then the structure of our interrogative and negative sen- 
tences were confusing because of the introduction of the verb 
“to do.” ‘Does the soldier read a book?” or “The soldier does 
not read a book”’ could not be literally translated into the native 
tongue. Our use of negative abbreviations such as “didn’t” and 
“doesn’t” added to the confusion. 

In general the instruction of the language handicapped 
proceeded through four phases: 

Phase I—Phonetics peculiar to English 

Phase II—Vocabulary building and pronunciation 
Phase III—Reading and comprehension 

Phase IV—Expression 

In the last phase the pupil was called upon to expound 
orally on a subject given by the instructor. Military subjects 
were used as much as possible because we were preparing these 
pupils for the life of an American soldier. Motivation was 
high among those whose families had been directly affected by 
the war. Others were often frightened and confused by the 
course of events which ousted them from their previous pat- 
tern of living. 


III—THE ORIENTALS. 


The vast majority of this group were of Chinese back- 
ground. Some had spent many years in this country but re- 
sided in “Chinatown” districts of our largest cities. Once the 
instructor had gained the respect of his class almost blind 
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obedience and painstaking effort followed in this group. They 
were conscientious to the point of being perfectionists. Once 
on a Tuesday one of our instructors apparently confused his 
class because in writing the letter “B’” on the blackboard he 
omitted a minute and irrelevant detail which was included in 
his writing of the letter “B” on Monday. 

The chief problem for the Oriental was to learn the gen- 
eral structure of an Indo-European language such as English. 
He has no alphabet as we know it. It was hard for him to 
grasp the idea that each segment of each word has no special 
significance of its own as is the case in the Oriental written 
word. Our spoken word is also our written word which is not 
so in the Chinese language. A soldier from North China could 
not understand the speech of one from Southern China but 
each could read the other’s script. Also we had to watch the 
accents of our instructors as the Oriental, who places so much 
significance in intonation, was bewildered by a sudden switch 
from a Yankee twang to a Southern drawl. 

The teaching program for the Oriental proceeded through 
five phases. First came memorization of the alphabet, calling 
the letters by their sound values. The next phase introduced 
syllabilization and general word formation, stressing enuncia- 
tion and articulation. The third phase was entirely concerned 
with vocabulary building. Then followed elementary compo- 
sition including interrogative and negative sentences. The final 
phase was devoted to comprehension and expression, stressing 
materials and techniques of particular military value. 

In summary, we had a lot to teach in a very short time. 
For the illiterate we tried to provide a method of attack on an 
unfamiliar word. The non-English speaking needed primarily 
to learn the English spoken and written vocabulary. The Ori- 
ental had to be introduced to the general structure of an Indo- 
European language. 
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An Inquiry Into The Verbal Facility 
Of Delinquent Boys 


AucusT K. Eccles, Assistant Psychologist 
State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, N. J. 


One of the alleged causes of delinquency now receiving 
widespread study is language disability. Since the inmate 
population of the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg, N. J., 
represents a concentration of delinquents, an inquiry into the 
language development of the inmates ought to shed some light 
on this live subject. 


An obvious field for such an inquiry is provided by the 
psychometric examination data accumulated at the State 
Home. The psychometric test battery is standardized to meet 
the initial test requirements of about 95 per cent of the cases. 
This battery consists of six non-verbal tests and five verbal 
tests as follows: 


A. Non-verbal tests. 

1. Memory for designs (a 1917 Army test described in 
Memoir XV, National Academy of Sciences, p. 199). 

2. Witmer form board, using Sylvester’s norms. 

3. Jamesburg adaptation of Healy Picture Completion 
II as described in the Advance 1941 (an institution 
bulletin). 

4. Completing designs. 

5. Code. 

6. Arithmetic substitution. 

(The last three are tests number 24, 20 and 27 of the fourth 
edition of Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests. ) 


B. Verbal tests. 

1. Binet vocabulary (1937 Terman-Merrill). 

2. Pintner-Toops Directions. (This is test number 116 
in Bronner, Healy, Lowe and Shimberg’s manual.) 

3. Holsopple’s adaptation of the Kent language test. 

4. Holsopple’s adaptation of the Otis language test. 

5. The word meaning section of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. 
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Using the psychometric data on 308 sequential admissions 
where this battery was used, it was found that verbal domi- 
nance increases with rising mental age and that non-verbal 
dominance decreases with rising mental age. Among the boys 
of this group who had a mental age of less than eleven years, 
non-verbal dominance was far more in evidence than was 
verbal dominance, but among those who had a mental age of 
more than eleven years, verbal dominance was far more in 
evidence than was non-verbal dominance. At mental age 
eleven years neither type of dominance could be called charac- 
teristic. This group of 308 contained 14 per cent more boys 
under the mental age of eleven than over that mental age. 


Mental age as here used means the age level earned by 
performance on the total test battery. This is the average of 
the median mental ages derived from the non-verbal portion 
of the battery and the verbal portion. It is recognized that 
the various items of the battery have different weights and 
that some have higher intercorrelations than others, as well 
as different deviation values, but no allowance was made for 
these variables. Mental age as here employed refers to total 
mental age (the mean of the 11 median age scores) unless 
otherwise stated. 


Verbal mental age means the mean of the five test ages 
obtained by the verbal portion of the battery. 


Non-verbal mental age is the mean of the six test ages 
obtained by the non-verbal portion of the battery. 


Mental level means the intellectual class derived from the 
ratio of total mental age over life age. As used in Table 1, 
subnormal designates the class whose ratios are less than .76; 
inferior normal designates the class whose ratios lie above .75 
and below .90; average normal designates the class whose 
ratios lie above .89 and below 1.11. 


In this study three criteria were used for determining 
verbal or non-verbal dominance. The basic formula was verbal 
mental age divided by total mental age. By this formula, quo- 
tients under 1.00 would designate non-verbal dominance and 
quotients over 1.00 would designate verbal dominance. The 
quotient 1.00 would designate the absence of dominance. The 
question then arises as to how much latitude should be allowed 
on either side of absolute 1.00 to establish significant domi- 
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nance. Latitude of five points both sides of 1.00 provides a 
difference of about one year between non-verbal and verbal 
dominance, while latitude of ten points provides a difference 
of about two years. No latitude at all yields a dichotomy, with 
the exception of those cases where the quotient is exactly 1.00. 


Tables were prepared based on the three criteria set forth 
above. In condensed form, they appear as follows: 


TABLE 1 CRITERION - NO LATITUDE 
Mental Age N % Below 1.00 % at1.00 % Above 1.00 


6-10 152 71 15 14 
11 49 50 10 40 
12-15 107 28 11 61 








TOTAL 308 53 133 34 


TABLE 2 CRITERION - FIVE POINTS LATITUDE 


% Between 
Mental Age N % Below .95 95&1.05 % Above 1.05 


6-10 152 60 33 7 
11 49 33 34 33 
12-15 107 3 60 37 


TOTAL 308 34 44 22 











TABLE 3 CRITERION - TEN POINTS LATITUDE 


% Between 
Mental Age % Below .90 90&1.10 % Above1.10 


6-10 _ 33 65 2 
11 12 82 6 
12-15 3 86 11 


TOTALS 10 75 «6 


i 











An inspection of these tables reveals that all three criteria 
identify boys with mental ages under eleven to be predomi- 
nantly non-verbal and boys with mental ages over eleven to be 
predominantly verbal. 


As the latitude is increased, the proportion of undifferenti- 
ated cases is of course also increased, but the remaining dif- 
ferentiated cases remain in the same relative places with the 
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preponderance always on the non-verbal side for low mental 
ages and on the verbal side for high mental ages. 


Approaching the analysis of these 308 cases from another 
angle, they were marshaled according to life age and intellec- 
tual class and two tables were made: Table 1 where the cri- 
terion of dominance was one year difference between the verbal 
mental age and the non-verbal mental age, and Table 2 where 
the criterion was two years difference. Both tables gave the 
same gross result, so in condensed form one table is given be- 
low. Frequencies are not indicated. In their places, the types 
of dominance are given—non-verbal, neutral and verbal: 


TABLE 1 CRITERION - ONE YEAR DIFFERENCE 


Life Age Subnormal Inferior Normal Av’ge Normal 





9-12 non-verbal non-verbal neutral 
13 non-verbal neutral verbal 
14-16 non-verbal neutral verbal 





Table 2 differed from Table 1 in that the dominance shown 
in each of the nine cells was neutral with secondary dominance 
corresponding to that appearing in the same cell of Table 1. 


An inspection of Table 1 shows that the subnormal of all 
age levels were of the non-verbal persuasion, while no group of 
the average normals was predominantly non-verbal. 


SuMMARY: On the basis of this sampling of the State 
Home for Boys population and of the particular criteria em- 
ployed in this study, it appears that these delinquent boys are 
more apt to be of the non-verbal type than of the verbal type. 
By a liberal interpretation of the data, it appears that the great 
majority (75%) are undifferentiated, but that the remaining 
25 per cent are made up of more non-verbals than of verbals. 
The subnormal and the boys under life age thirteen years ac- 
count for nearly half of the intake at the Home and in this 
category the non-verbal cases exceed the verbal cases by six 
to one. This has definite implications for training, discipline 
and schooling. Less than 10 per cent of the intake (8%) are 
bright boys over thirteen years old and in this category the 
verbal cases exceed the non-verbal cases three to one. This 
also has implications. 
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Here and There At Christmas Time 


It’s Christmas! It’s the time for a renewal of faith—in 
Church, in home, and human nature. Yes, for it’s the one time 
in the year when we all drop our every-day struggles of exist- 
ence to give free rein to interest in others. Such vacation from 
ourselves brings out the best of thoughtfulness, generosity, 
and humility. We practise the Golden Rule, we take time off 
to enjoy our homes and families, and to appreciate the good 
so beautifully expressed by our fellow-men. 


Nowhere is the Spirit of Christmas better portrayed than 
right here at The Training School. It must be that He whose 
birthday we celebrate rejoices to see our thoughts so com- 
pletely devoted to “Even the least of these.” Everywhere 
throughout the “Village” the pre-Christmas bustle with its 
accompanying many little secrecies provides an exciting appe- 
tizer for THE DAY. But no matter how great this anticipa-. 
tion may be, with the visit of “Old Nick” himself on Christmas 
Eve and the lovely carol singers early Christmas morning, yet 
the arrival of the gifts to the cottages brings satisfaction 
beyond all expectation. What a privilege to be a part of all 
this! 


But here this spirit does not die with the close of Christ- 
mas Day—it is born anew. Our Santa Claus Shop, having 
closed one year’s busy helpfulness to “Old Nick” now sees the 
children’s joy increased by the fruits of its labor. And so the 
inspiration for a better year-to-come. Perhaps we all may 
profit from their experience, and remember all the year that 
through serving others we best serve ourselves.—F. M. 





Christmas Color 


If you are a part of The Training School and are antici- 
pating Christmas at home, it will be with pleasure, of course, 
but also with regret at missing the children’s holiday here. 
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The Christmas spirit grows in volume as the day itself ap- 
proaches. First there are the greens and lights put up but not 
yet lit around the cottages. Children are practicing the Christ- 
mas cantata at school; the Mills boys are deep in preparation 
of a special program; DeMott has been making gay streamers 
of Christmas colors for days ahead; and the Baker boys will 
tell you what they expect from Santa Claus if you so much as 
look in their direction. Then come Christmas cards in every 
mail box and a glance down at the barn shows a row of trees, 
the right kind and size to bring the festive beauty of the 
season into every cottage and building. School classes, labora- 
tory visits, store, farm, and office activity continues but with 
an air of expectancy and anticipation in child and adult as 
they greet you in Christmas fashion. The enthusiasm of our 
children for their holiday is a stirring thing.—P. C. 





Santa Claus Work Shop 


Wagons, sleds, scooters for Christmas! Yes, the members 
of the Santa Claus Club have done their usual good work in 
assisting the jolly Old Fellow to make children happy at this 
season of the year. 


Are the toys new? No, this club, without any particular 
source of funds, operates on the principle that it will make 
toys available by repairing and refurbishing old toys. The 
members achieve considerable satisfaction from doing the work 
for others, and in the challenge to their ingenuity in making 
their repairs and reconstructions. 


The work of the club has been greatly facilitated in the 
past year by the addition of a motor table saw, a lathe, and 
jig saw which interested persons have made possible. Even 
more could be done if more reconstructable toys and vehicles 
were available to these Santa Claus assistants.—H.S.D. 
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Christmas Shopping 


To me, the most interesting part of the Christmas prepar- 
ations at Vineland is its Christmas Store, when all the children 
are permitted to come to School where the Store is held to 
purchase gifts of their own making for their families and 
friends. I visited the School on the first day set aside for 
Christmas Store and was much impressed with the articles on 
display—but the noteworthy part of the Store to me was the 
unique opportunity afforded the children to choose their own 
Christmas offerings. Then too, the informality of the occasion, 
teachers in the role of salespersons, and the general air of 
festivity which pervaded the school house was really quite 
refreshing and left me with a feeling of pleasure in the light- 
heartedness of our children.—R.L. 





Visitors Come 


It was just something that happens often in a school like 
ours, but it is Christmastime and perhaps when the hours are 
long and the days are full of duties, our hearts need the lessons 
that can come only from the faith and joy of a child—and so 
it was today. 


Larry came to live with us in July 1944—a little boy eight 
years old from the far away land of South America. There 
have been many experiences in his little life that are storybook 
stuff. He has had many very definite things to strive for to 
gain good normal health conditions. In this strange land 
among new surroundings, he has made many loyal friends and 
conquered many difficulties and through it all he has been a 
Little Prince. 


During his stay here his mother has been able to visit him 
and friends of his family have come more frequently. All of 
this has made him very happy but because of the great distance 
and business responsibilities his daddy has not been able to 
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come and always and always, Larry has wanted to see him 
and talked about him and wondered when he would come. 
Today Larry was in his cottage living room with his playmates 
when the door opened and three people entered. 

Larry had been told his daddy might come soon. His eyes 
ran from one person to the other but they quickly settled upon 
the tall man standing in the door. The rapture and complete 
satisfaction that came into the face of that brave little boy 
sent us back to our work knowing that here among us is Peace 
on Earth in the heart of a child. 





The Box With the Pretty Seals 


For nearly a year I lived in the dark attic with many other 
boxes when one morning with a burst of sunlight two children 
rushed through the doorway and soon the boxes were tossed 
hither and thither with—‘“This is too big!” or “That is too old!” 
I was the chosen one because I was right in size and strong 


at the corners. 

Down stairs we flew—there I learned that Tommy’s Christ- 
mas letter from The Training School had just arrived. Again 
the family read it carefully to make sure nothing had been 
overlooked. 

Father seldom finds time for shopping but that morning 
he said, “I’ll meet you all at two o’clock this afternoon and we 
will buy the finest toys in town.” 

It took more than one trip to town before the precious gifts 
were all selected and wrapped with many fond greetings and 
the candies Tommy most enjoyed purchased with the little sav- 
ings of the other children. Finally when the last pretty wrap- 
ping and the beautiful red ribbons and one more little secret 
package (red mittens) tucked into the corner, Mother put 
Grandma’s wonderful Christmas cake with “Tommy” in pink 
letters (that hadn’t been asked for at all) on the very top. Was 
I to be trusted to safely carry these wonderful gifts of love to 
the little boy waiting to say “Hello to Santa?” Now I was se- 
curely tied with strong cord, plainly marked and some pretty 
seals attached and I set out on my errand of love and devotion 
to “keep the faith of a little child.” 
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I was one in the great Christmas rush being pushed along 
from place to place until I found myself in a huge room they 
called the “Store Room,” but someway I did not feel so strange 
there for I heard friendly voices all about me saying, “Oh, here 
is Mary’s box, I wonder if she got her doll.” or “Frank’s express 
wagon has come.” “John’s box is here, I bet he has his sheep- 
lined coat at last.” Finally I was picked up—“Oh, see Tommy’s 
box—pretty big box for a little fellow.” A tag was put on each 
box and again we were put into a truck. As we rode about the 
grounds we stopped at the different Christmas rooms where 
some of us were left until each had reached its destination. I 
went to a room where there were boxes for big boys and little 
boys—Oh! so many. 


The room was large and sunny with big tables covered with 
pretty wrappings, strings and scissors. A bright new sewing 
machine was by the window ready to sew name tags on tie, 
cap and socks. There were busy people moving about opening 
boxes, exclaiming over the pretty gifts as one by one they care- 
fully checked the contents and even more carefully re-wrapped 
them all again. 


I was happy for I knew I too would soon be lifted to the 
big table, but while I waited I learned many things about Tom- 
my’s friends and the older boys too for everyone has his turn 
in the Christmas Room. 


A great many people come and go and do their bit in this 
busy place. A housemother hurries in to sit at the machine 
to sew on name tags. A housefather comes to open packages 
for “his boys” but he must be hurried on for he stops too often 
to play with the dancing toys or to spin the tops, while a pretty 
stenographer waits to take the record. The farm supervisor 
and a college student are in one corner putting an express 
wagon together—while the mechanic, who is proud of his artis- 
tic ability, paints little boys’ names on scooters, sleds and carts. 
Errand boys hurry to and fro bringing baskets and boxes from 
the office—for each day brings more and more gifts and this 
is only one of a number of such rooms at Christmas time. The 
cards are carefully checked and laid aside until the pile grows 
smaller and smaller. 


Sometimes the moon looks in at the window for a long 
time before the workers slip away one by one, except two faith- 
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ful workers who generally stay longer than the rest. When 
all is quiet they go about checking up here and there to make 
sure no mistakes have been made or they wonder if Eddie’s 
sweater is large enough—if Carl will be happy with his gifts 
and decide that Fred really should have the high-top boots he 
wants (of course they do cost a lot but Fred is such a good 
boy—always on time at the farm). 


Over and over the file of cards they go lest some one be 
forgotten—then we know that it is only when such patience 
has wrought its best work that the real Christmas Spirit comes. 


We are already now in piles and piles for it is Christmas 
Eve—soon the wagons will come and again we will ride away 
in the crisp evening air to hide behind the Christmas Tree until 
all the children shall sing—‘“Hail, Hail Santa Claus.” 

—H. 





Book Notice 


Book Received: The Art Teacher a book for children and 
teachers, by Pedro deLemos, Director, Stanford University 
Museum and Art Gallery. 


Dr. deLemos has completely revised The Art Teacher 
which has been to the teacher, a guide and helper in better 
art teaching, and to the children, a friend, guide and delight 
since 1931. 


We feel that teachers of special classes and institutional 
teachers will welcome this revision. It will be found useful in 
any work with children in practically every grade. 


There are 351 illustrations in the 384 page book with 
information for carrying out the project with very simple 
material, easily available. The price is five dollars.—Davis Press 
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Notes from the News Sheet* 


George gave the boys at Babbitt a party the other Saturday night. 
Charlie, Osborne and John were guests. Charlie brought his cornet and 
Osborne played the piano. We had good refreshments and everybody 
enjoyed the evening very much.—H.K. 


Thanksgiving day started with a special Assembly in Garrison Hall 
in the morning and for some reason even though we were all having a 
lot of fun, everybody kept an eye on the clock and at 11:30 we were all 
sure dinner was ready. After a real old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner 
with all the trimmings, we were ready for our Annual Football Game. 
The teams “Notre Dame” and “Army” were ready for the “kick-off” at 
2:30. Both teams showed excellent sportsmanship. Mr. Deacon and 
Mr. Renne each playing on opposite sides made a nice balance to the 
teams and they were able to keep pace with the boys for at least three 
quarters of the game. ‘Notre Dame” won—the score was 27-13. 


That evening it didn’t take long for the news to spread that some- 
thing special was going on over at Mills Cottage. The boys who live 
there were having an indoor circus and freak show. I am sure almost 
every boy came to see the siamese twins, the bearded lady, the snake 
charmer and all the rest and the main attraction was the World’s Biggest 
Crab—when you pulled the curtains back, there you were looking at 
Yourself in a looking glass. By bedtime everybody was sure it had been 
the finest Thanksgiving day. 


An air of Christmas certainly prevailed in the school building the 
day after Thanksgiving. It was the day Christmas Store was held and 
all the lovely things the boys and girls had made during the year were 
on display to be purchased for Christmas gifts for family and friends. 
As you wandered from room to room looking at the many different gifts 
and listening to the carols played by Miss Nellie it almost seemed the 
school building had become a big Department Store over night. There 
were sO many demands that purchases had to be limited to be sure no 
one would be disappointed. After the purchases had been carefully 
selected the boys and girls hurried back to the cottages to wrap their 
gifts in pretty Christmas paper and then wrapped to be mailed so that 
they would be sure to reach their destination before Christmas Day. 


My sister in California sent money for my birthday party. Our 
sitting room was nicely decorated with crepe paper and we had lovely 
flowers. We played games and several of the girls entertained. We had 
cake and ice cream for refreshments.—M.B. 


If you want to see a busy place you should visit the girls’ Christmas 
Room. All of the girls’ packages go to a big room upstairs in the store 
building—at the head of the stairs is a door with a pretty wreath on it 
and that is the door to the Christmas Room—and there certainly have 
been packages of all shapes and sizes. Mrs. Peterson has charge of the 
girls’ Christmas Room and many people come to help her. There have 
been lovely gifts in the boxes and it is so nice to find pretty paper and 
tyings included in them. Jakie has diligently guarded the door and has 
ran many many errands for tags and labels. Most of the girls will be 
here for Christmas and looking around the Christmas Room everybody 
will have a happy day. 


; For about a month we have been using parsley that has been grown 
in our greenhouse and already we have started ten sash of lettuce and 
fourteen sash of early cabbage. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheets.—Editor. 
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Long before Thanksgiving, around the middle of November, Mr. 
Renne and several of the fellows started to make the wreaths and laurel 
roping for our Christmas decorations. We have made about 910 yards 
of laurel roping, 660 wreaths and fourteen big stars. We have worked 
days and every night but it is a lot of fun and when all the cottages 
are decorated we are very proud of our work.—C.F. 


One crisp winter morning just before Christmas, I visited with 
Mr. Aker down in the poultry. He is pretty busy keeping us supplied 
through the year with eggs and chickens—and turkeys!! We have 
watched them grow all year until they were big beautiful birds, most of 
them were Bronze and we had a few White Holland turkeys. So far we 
have killed 248 and by the end of the year we will have a total of about 
4000 pounds. We had turkey for Thanksgiving and will have it for 
Christmas and New Year’s Day and down at the cold storage plant are 
some for Easter, too. 


School is another busy place these days. The members of the Choir, 
the Choristers and the Instrumental Sextet have been practicing very 
hard during the day and even some nights for the Christmas Cantata 
which we are all anxiously waiting to hear. 
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